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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1950 ne 
MONTH END DATA January December November January 
al 
Shares Listed  % (Mil.) 2,181 2,166 2,152 2,030 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 77,940 76,292 T3 ATS 67,478 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . (Mil. $) 125,373 125,410 129,854 131,276 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) 128,021 128,464 132,445 131,897 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . (Mil. $) 205,961 204,755 205,620 199,375 
Stock Issues Listed . (No.) 1,458 1,457 1,457 1,423 
Bond Issues Listed (No.) 928 915 918 914 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . (No.) 1,250 1,249 1,250 1,233 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A . ($) 46.12 45.25 43.96 43.54 
a a= ‘ > 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A . ($) 35.74 35.23 34.01 a 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A ($) 102.11 102.43 102.00 aeene 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Govt. Issues (Mil. $) 94 132 115 121 
s ain - 9? 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . (Mil. $) 543 542 465 ae 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 0.70 0.71 0.64 — 
Member Borrowings—Total (Mil. $) 637 674 580 339 
- © 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices... (No.) 1,010 1,002 nee é fc 
“ : = 7 2752 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . (No.) 2,820 2,812 ae: 2 
' 537 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances C (Mil. $) 901 881R ge yee 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations . (Mil. $) 46 61 an mn 
: / 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C . (Mil. $) 669 636R P 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume . (Thou.) 42,576 39,293 27,244 18,825 
Ratio to Listed Shares . (%) 1.96 1.82 1.27 0.93 
Daily Average (Thou.) 1,851 1,708 1,297 818 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D . (Thou.) 47,565 36,443 26,212 
Money Value of Total Share Sales D (Thou. $) 1,251,809 1,035,058 715,425 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 119,727 99,080 74,692 69,725 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . (%) 095 078 058 053 
Daily Average (Thou. $) 5,206 4,308 30557 3,032 
ji 7 75,419 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D . (Thou. $) 105,909 79,064 
= 707 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D . (Thou. $) 80,274 60,157 S71 M75 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 6 7 3 5 
Average Price ($) 48,400 46,333 46,000 42,333 
2/15/50 1/13/50 12/15/49 2/15/49 
Shares in Short Interest D . (Thou.) 2,185 2,267 1,220 








A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues 


and/or their amounts vary from month to month. 


C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. 
Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are mem- 





bers of national securities exchanges and for general partners 


of such firms. 


D—Based on ledger dates. 
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R—Revised. FRONT COVER BY A. DEVANEY 
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Contingent On Early Labor Peace 


YURRENT labor conditions impel an- 
e alysts of railroad prospects for this 
year to allow for uncertainties which were 


of far lesser concern in early January. 
\ satisfactory prospect when the year 
opened is poised in mid-air. The stubborn 
coal strike injects a hazard as this is be- 
ing written, for it lays a deadening hand 
upon important rail traffic: yet strikes 
come and go, the year is still young, the 
outlook (ex-strikes) is favor- 
able, and labor peace, including solution 


business 


of a contention with two rail unions, 
could well re-arouse optimism, particu- 
larly in contrast with the dismal handi- 
caps that railroading ran into last year. 

Railroad income for 1950 will be com- 
pared with a relatively poor 1949, when 
net earnings were $436,000,000 (pre- 
liminary), a far cry from those of 1948— 
best peace-time year since 1929 and the 
largest since 1943 when $698,000.000 was 
reported. 

Before looking forward, a glance back- 
ward is apropos. Last year, January's 
worst blizzard conditions in a century re- 
stricted traffic over a great section of the 
nation; this was followed by chaotic 
labor events in the coal industry, where 
110 days were lost either because of 
strikes or three-days-a-week of mining. 


ae 
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Still later, the steel workers struck the 
plants in a period coinciding with the rail 
industry s normal seasonal peak; a 40-day 
strike also tied up the Missouri Pacific: 
then earnings were further distorted as a 
10-hour week. The 
full product was an estimated 38 per cent 
drop in net from 1948 results. 


consequence of the 


The weather has not been unfavorable 
thus far into 1950. It seems possible that, 
with a cessation of labor difficulties and 
the retreat of contingencies which statis- 
ticians are keeping a wary eye upon, in- 
dustrial developments could produce an 
excellent year, with Class I rail net in- 
come well in excess of $500,000,000. 


General Prospect 


which 
logically could develop are worthy of 
study. The Federal Reserve Board index 


Certain favorable conditions 


of general business for the full year might 
average 170 as compared with 175 in 
1949, Wheat and corn movement should 
exceed that of 1949. Currently, grain 


elevators are bulging and prospects ap- 
pear favorable for a good winter wheat 
crop. Coal traffic should be greater than 
last year’s. Reserves above ground are 
estimated at around 15,000.000 tons. Nor- 
mal industrial consumption, with a re- 


By Pierre R. Bretey 


EWING GALLOW 


stocks 
more. 


building of these 
60.000.000 
the coal-hauling lines of substantial traflic 
for the last 9 or 10 months of the year. 

The recent trend wherein the railroads 


possibly to 


tons or would ensure 


are regaining some “high-rated”’ traflic. 
previously lost to trucks, should continue 
at an accelerated pace, especially as 
progressive rate reductions are being in- 
stituted. These inevitably must increase 
the industry's gross train miles. 

Gross revenues in 1950 should exceed 
those of 1949 despite certain progressive 
rate reductions already made. since the 
railroads will benefit from placing in ef- 
fect, for the full year, rate increases 
granted the last half of last year. A level- 
ing off of passenger traflic from the war 
peak should be seen. With greater sta- 
bility and possible greater remuneration 
obtained from hauling “head-end” busi- 
ness, passenger operations should prove 
less of a drain on over-all results. In- 
creases in commutation and line haul rates 
in the East should also provide a measure 
of increased gross revenues from the pas- 
senger end of the business. 

Rate increases for mail, sought in 
February, 1947, with additional requests 
made in the intervening period, alto- 
gether totaling 95 per cent, could increase 
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1950 pre-tax earnings by as much as 
$100,000.000. Savings from more eflici- 
ent operations may result in a reduction 
of two points in the industry’s transpor- 
tation ratio, and two points in the indus- 
trys maintenance ratio. 

Over-all capital expenditures (gross 
additions and betterments) of the Class | 
carriers since 1940 have exceeded 
$7.000,000,000. These funds have been 
used for the purchase of new tools with 
which to mechanize railway operations. 
for the modernization of classification 
yards and signal systems, including radio 
and centralized traffic control. They were 
also used to purchase some 10,000 diesel 
units to substitute for less efficient steam 
power. Operating savings anticipated 
stem primarily from cumulative benefits 
arising from these large-scale capital ex- 
penditures. Should commodity prices be 
stabilized at or around present levels, in 
contrast to the experience of recent years, 
these savings may exceed the most op- 
timistic hopes of railroad analysts. 

Under the favorable influences out- 
lined herein, again stressing the fact that 
this will be possible only in the event that 
current labor unrest is resolved, gross rev- 
enues for 1950 might well reach $8,800,- 
000,000. In that event, a possible 4 per 
cent saving in transportation and main- 
tenance ratios would benefit the railroads 
to the extent of an over-all pre-tax saving 
of $350,000,000 ($210,000,000 after 
taxes). Importance of these savings is in- 
dicated in comparing that total with an 





approximate $436,000,000 net income re- 
ported last year. 

Such savings may not, of course, be 
realized if the industry should be saddled 
with another $100,000,000 in increased 
wages retroactive to Jan. 1, 1950, which 
would result were the mileage quota for 
passenger operating employes, set at 150 
in 1916, to be reduced to 100. Nonethe- 
less, at worst, the savings would be re- 
duced from $210,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000, still substantial in comparison with 
1949’s preliminary net of $436,000,000. 

Net earnings of $500.000,000 or more 
can be envisioned in 1950, granting the 
correctness of the original hypothesis, 
namely, of labor peace and subsequent 
high level of business activity. Irrespec- 
tive of whether final results do or do not 
measure up to these expectations, the rail- 
road securities markets should continue 
to be highly selective as has been the case 
in recent years. 


Bond Stability 


In 1949, there was relatively little 
change in either the Dow, Jones & Co., 
railroad stock average. or in the second- 
grade bond average and the income bond 
average. Railroad stocks ended the year 
at 52.76, as compared with 51.87 at the 
beginning. Second-grade railroad bonds 
ended the year at 89.77 and began the 
year at 89.10, Average of income bonds 
ended the year at 62.07 as compared with 
62.61 at the beginning. 

Yet, in the face of the relative stability 
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of these averages in 1949, certain equities 
such as Kansas City Southern, Rock Is. 
land and Illinois Central registered gains 
of 25 per cent or more, whereas Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York Central suffered rather sharp losses. 
Similarly, among second-grade rail bonds, 
senior obligations of the Denver and 
Frisco rose approximately 10 points, 
whereas those of the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central suffered net declines, 
Rock Island and Seaboard Air Line In- 
come bonds rose sharply as contrasted 
with relatively sharp declines shown by 
the obligations of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois and Chicago & North Western. 

This discussion, being heavily weighted 
with statistics which securities market re- 
searcher: work with, leads naturally to 
thoughts about situations to investigate. 
Keeping in mind the selectivity mentioned 
and illustrated, it is logical to examine 
particular issues in course of analytical 
studies. 

For 1950, better than average market 
performance might well be expected in 
the securities of such systems as Kansas 
City Southern, Rock Island, Denver, 
Union Pacific, Santa Fe and Norfolk & 
Western. Among so-called “secondary se- 
curities,” obligations which should give 
a good account of themselves include 
those of the Seaboard, Northern Pacific 
and Illinois Central. The Eastern rail- 
roads, so dependent upon coal for profit- 
able operations, should have a very good 
year, and might well reverse their slug- 
gish market performance of recent years 
if labor peace in that fundamental in- 
dustry should become a reality soon. 
Major beneficiaries of this development 
would be securities of the Pennsylvania. 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Even the income 
bonds of Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
Lehigh Valley might reflect such a favor- 
able development. 

In examining the railroad prospect the 
foregoing suggestions advisedly lay em- 
phasis upon the bonds of prominent sys- 
tems. Many bonds, as daily securities 
market reports disclose, are selling at rela- 
tively low prices in dollars, conditioned 
by the situation of traffic and corporate 
structures. The thought of capital gains 
naturally shapes the studies of researchers 
among rail obligations; but a hardly sec- 
ondary element is the logical attention to 
be paid to rates of income yields. 

The first gas-turbine locomotive in Amer- 


ica. Highly efficient on test runs, it is 
known as the “jet power” of the rails. 
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ASS CHRISTIAN, MISS....The shim- 


mering surface of the Gulf, warm win- 
ter sunshine and a relaxed state of mind 
promote renewed wonder why and how | 
was able to retire before activity should 
become restricted. 

Still, nothing mysterious rises for con- 
templation. A savings plan was adopted 
30 years ago and adhered to steadily. To 
follow a similar procedure requires only 
that a person have some free earned in- 
come above necessitous costs, a_ little 
knowledge of dividend-paying common 
stocks with long records of annual pay- 
ments and a determination to extend this 
knowledge by hard study... and a fixed 
soal! 

It seems timely to recount my experi- 
ence briefly for the benefit of “middle- 
class,” thrifty savers, including those who 
work with their hands as well as their in- 
telligence. An awakened public interest 
in ways to increase monetary returns is 
obvious to anyone who reads the news- 
papers and financial journals. A more 
substantial income than various old-line 
types of investments produce in a period 
of low rates interest is being widely 
sought. Hence, this record for whatever 
it may be worth. 

The several thousand shares of the 140 
common stocks | own were acquired as 
odd-lots, usually of 10 shares. The first 
investment was made in two shares of a 
national bank stock which I still hold. 

The criticism could be made, as it has 
been made, that an individual holding 140 











stocks has too many. Too many to super- 
vise, Too many to handle should condi- 
tions in the business field advise extensive 


‘ switching from one industry to another. 


So many different issues, as friends have 
told me, are not found in the portfolios of 
some large investment companies. 


Objection Filed 


Granting the merit of such observations. 
[ still do not agree with them. Granting 
too, that a great deal of work is involved, 
and much time must be devoted to the 
task of managing the investments. my an- 
swer is that I have the time available. In 
fact, I have always found the time for 
study and analysis in work so important 
as creating a competence. But there is more 
than this to my peculiar slant toward in- 
vestment diversification, and in the last 
three years the reward has been substantial. 





Odd-Lot Accumulator's 
Identification 


The author of the article on this page, 
a native of Georgia, was engaged in 
supervisory capacities with several fire 
insurance companies for many years 
prior to his retirement. He originated 
a system for insuring merchandise 
sold on installment plans, protecting 
both retailer and buyer against fire 
losses. This system, he reports, is in 
use by practically all fire companies 
in the United States and Canada. 











Retired on Odd Lots 





By Albert G. Hancock 
















The reference is to stock dividends, 
stock split-ups and rights to subscribe for 
more shares at advantageous prices. In 
1949, for instance, there were eight splits 
or stock dividends among my portfolio 
holdings; now pending is a subscription 
right on one stock, permitting purchase 
of 30 additional shares at $40 a share 
when the market is about $51. 

Before finding a logical goal and devis- 
ing means to reach it, speculation in se- 
curities absorbed considerable of my at- 
tention—and money. It did net pay off, 
but taught me a great deal. Because when 
a loss occurred in a 100-share trade, it 
was ten times as large as it would have 
been had I purchased 10 shares, a new 
approach was determined upon. The idea 
was then conceived that if purchases were 
made in small amounts of shares, I could 
add to them as I desired. If the aim was 
to own 50 shares of a stock as a conven- 
ient block, the commitment in any single 
purchase would not be large if anything 
mis-fired. 

Fifty shares appeared to be a manage- 
able amount of any single stock, and it 
was discovered that by building up to this 
point by short stages, my knowledge of 
that stock was enhanced through study of 
its price fluctuations and stock market re- 
ports. | should say, though, that when, 
through study, a stock made a strong ap- 
peal, more shares were sometimes gradu- 
ally added on, 

Some errors were made in selection 
from time to time. One 10-share lot, for 
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example, was stock of a prominent moto 
truck manufacturing concern; but when 
trade reports showed me that the truck 
market was over-supplied, | bought no 
more. The 10 shares were sold at a loss 
but the loss would have been much heavier 
if 100 shares had been owned. A strong 
help in my plan was a list of corporations, 
such as THe ExcHance has published, 
wherein was set forth corporations that 
had paid dividends on their common 
stocks for 20 to 100 years. Krom this list 
| selected a number coming within the 
limits of my exchequer. When the 50- 
share goal of any issue was reached, the 
dividends were reserved for investment in 
another stock. 

It is worth noting that. when diversi- 
fied investment for cash was decided upon, 
a clean, sharp break with the past oc- 
curred. Stocks salvaged from a margin 
account were sold and the proceeds rein- 
vested in 10-share lots. The step. looking 
hack, 


ness of my new enterprise. into which a 


recorded confidence in the sound- 


sreat deal of thought had gone: and the 
decision firmly made, it proved easy to 
broaden my original intentions. 

Current dividend income interested me 
far less than did the accumulation of capi- 
tal resources in common stocks. It soon 
struck that if 
should come in every month, the job of 


me. however. dividends 
reinvesting them would be simplified. So 
selections were partialiy made to this end. 
(A friend who has followed this idea at 
my suggestion. now has about $11,000 in 
stocks producing an income of close to 
$800 a year, or more than 7 
principal, and dividends 
monthly For the 
moderate means. a monthly dividend in- 


per cent on 
provide a 
income. ) investor of 
come creates what | term “the psychology 
of income.” impressing him favorably and 
increasing his desire to add to income. 
Note: In the 1949, issue. 
Tue Excuance published three sample 
portfolios of common stocks of the Stock 


Exchange list. returning monthly incomes 


December. 


of 5.2 per cent to 6.7 per cent a year. 

In my own stock selections. | have en- 
deavored to the best of my ability to en- 
vision growth possibilities . .. studying the 
products of manufacturing companies, the 
extent of their markets, their sales promo- 
tion efforts. the calibre of their manage- 
ments as disclosed by reports on past earn- 
ings, ete. In such purchases. the dividend 
return has often been subordinated to the 
record of unbroken annual payments—for 
instance, Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 











~ oe 
EXHIBIT OF COMMON STOCKS SAMPLED FROM PERSONAL 
PORTFOLIO OF 140 ISSUES 

No. of 1949 Per Ce 
Shares Approx Recent Dividend Yield 

Now Held Company Cost Mkt. Val Per Share on Cost = 
100 Am. Chicle Co. $4.463 $4.900 $2.50 5.6 
50 Am. Tobacco Co. 3.354 3.706 4.00 5.9 
100 Borden Co. . . . 1.426 5.100 2.70 6.1 
50 Borg-Warner Corp. 1.933 2.900 5.50 14.2 
50 Bristol-Myers Co. owe 2 ae 1.300 1.60 5 ay 
100 Burlington Mills Corp. 2.317 2.025 1.50 64 
200 Falstaff Brewing Co. 2.087 1,200 1.04 (a) 12.9 
50 General Electric Co. 1.920) 2.200 2.00 5.2 
100 General Foods Corp. 4.279 5.000 2.20 + 
50 Jewel Tea Co. 2.397 3.050 3.15 5.2 
50 Johns-Manville Corp. 1.731 2.350 2.50 iz 
50 J. J. Newberry Co. . 1.820 1.950 2.00 55 

$32.914 $38,681 Yield on Cost 6.5% 

Split for 1, 1 + At 1949 dividend payments (a) Adjusted. 











ing Co. which has been paying dividends 
since 1863. 

The accompanying statistical table, of 
portfolio holdings added to from time to 
time, may throw light upon the investment 
procedure that has been followed. Far be 
it from me to assert that my choices ought 
to be considered satisfactory for any in- 
vestor in common stocks. There are too 
many good stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange for any man to feel that his own 
selections are tops. A dozen different se- 
curities analysts could probably find a 
dozen different criticisms of stocks in the 
group. In my constant study of the entire 
portfolio, | frequently find room for im- 
provement, and when this occurs, I do not 
hesitate to make changes. But a change is 
made only on reasoning shaped by indus- 
trial and business developments. 


50-Share Convenience 


Furthermore. as growth of resources has 
market 
value of a 50-share lot increases substan- 


heen the watchword, when the 
tially, it is sometimes sold and the pro- 


ceeds reinvested elsewhere — always in 
small amounts of shares, producing if pos- 
sible the same dividend return. Judgment 
is. of course. called into action, but the 
variety of well-placed common stocks from 
which to choose makes the task no great 
chore. 

This summary of an investment experi- 
ence of long duration might be rounded 
out with a bit of philosophy. a product of 
that experience. 

[ have confined my portfolio to common 
stocks as, in my estimation. they are better 
suited to the needs of the average salary 
and wage earner than the complexities of 


hond issues and many preferred stocks, 
the quotations of which appear less fre- 
quently in market reports than do those 
of common stocks on stock exchanges. It 
is important for an investor to watch the 
daily market record and keep posted on 
his holdings. 

Over the years. although changes may 
occur among dividends, the purchase of 
small lots of carefully selected stock—if 
persisted in—does more than yield a satis- 
fying return, An inflow of dividend checks 
produces a feeling of independence, and 
shows the investor that a participation in 
the business of leading American indus- 
tries is far from being a gamble. 

As the average salary or wage earner. 
whose original financial intent to afford 
protection to his family through cash sav- 
ings and sufficient life insurance has been 
carried out, can hardly attempt to keep up 
to date in his knowledge of events affect- 
ing securities, it is up to his broker to keep 
him informed. Obversely, a satisfied cus- 
tomer who is kept informed and is soundly 
guided by his broker, is far more likely 
to maintain an interest in his program— 
and contribute more business to the broker. 

It might be emphasized that following 
a definite investment program paves the 
road to savings, accumulations of income- 
producing common stocks—not to quick 
profits. When a middle-class saver buys a 
good stock he has a feeling that. with each 
purchase, some one, somewhere, is work- 
ing for him. 

No better support for the logic of such 
a plan as is herein described can be found 
than in the booklets issued by THE Ex- 
CHANGE, notably the recent one called “In- 
vestment Facts About Common Stocks.” 
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NTEREST in financial news in general, 

and news of the stock market in par- 
ticular, is at a post-war peak. 

Newspaper readers are demanding and 
getting a richer diet of economic and 
business reports than at any time since 
the early 1930s. This reversal in a long 
trend started soon after the war. In the 
past year or two, newspaper publication 
of business news has steadily gathered 
momentum. 

The editor of a large southern daily 
recently eliminated, with some _ trepida- 
tion, several comic strips. Comics fre- 
quently inspire a passionate following 
but the complaints anticipated were never 
made. The newsprint saved was used to 
print an expanded stock table. Readers. 
the editor reported. responded to his dar- 
ing with more than 100 letters of ap- 
proval. 

The financial news section’s heyday 
was in the late 1920s and early 1930s. 
The story of the stock market boom. the 
collapse. “fundamentally 
tions.” the depression. was told in heart- 
breaking detail. During the depression, 


sound condi- 


coverage gradually contracted and when 
the war came financial news and market 
reports were compressed into the least 
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possible space and often omitted entirely. 

The death by malnutrition of most pre- 
war types of financial pages can scarcely 
be regretted. The news often was written 
for the initiate with such exquisite ob- 
fuscation that even experienced readers 
were bewildered. The jargon of business 
and finance was a cloud that hid and con- 
fused. 

Many financial pages were notable for 
the power with which they could repel the 
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Every ticker tape symbol has keen news value for the public and 
must be noted by the tabulating force. 







fecuracy is a constant watchword 
throughout the market day. 


average reader. That reputation has per- 
sisted. Even today some newspaper read- 
ers shy away from the financial page. con- 
fident that nobody could read and under- 
stand what was happening. 

The cloud finally grew thinner. Trends 
toward humanizing. simplifying and in- 
lerpreting economic news began to flow. 
The vast problems left by the war forced 
newspapers to broaden and deepen their 
coverage. \ccording to the latest ficures. 
there are more than 300 morning news- 
papers with a_ circulation of about 
29.000.000 and around 1.450 evening pa- 
pers distributed among 40.000.000  read- 
ers. It is estimated that between 80 and 
90 per cent of these papers carry finan- 
cial news of some kind. 

In the past year or so the stock market 
has been nudged into increasing prom- 


(Continued on 
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page 8 


Few errors ever occur, 





Mana gement 


Shall... 


TN preceding articles discussing elements 
| which promote corporate srowth, at- 
tention was devoted to the logical study 
of an industry, preliminary to research 
that 
(nother element also calls for exploration 


among companies in industry. 
before the analyst centers his interest upon 
a particular companys assets, earning 
power, debt if any, stock capital position, 
and the price of its shares. 

Management offers room for intimate 
research. This would be concerned not 
only with the reflection of management's 
skill in income account and balance sheet 
records: inquiry would also edge over 
into reasoned estimates of management's 
There 


plenty of instances in corporate history 


success yet to be disclosed. are 


where, for one reason or another, indif- 
ferent 
verted—often without attracting wide pub- 


past management has been con- 


lic attention for a time—into an efficient 
state, replacing losses with profits in op- 
erating results, 

This discussion is directed toward situa- 
tions of this kind. There are companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
which, just now. offer subjects for close 
study: their managements have been over- 
hauled during the last year or two. In 
approaching a company whose future may 
he only remotely conditioned by its past 
experience, the seeker for growth germs 
finds no handicap in the absence of a 
dividend or in deficits. current or in the 
recent past, The future is the focal point 
of research and decisions based upon it. 

The writer recalls a talk with the late 
E. T. Bedford. who was the euidine force 
Products 
many years. The theme was. why had he 
resigned as an officer of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, in order to devote all of his 


in the Corn Refining Co. for 
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The Matchless 
Ingredient 
Of Growth 


Com pan 1€S 


time to Corn Products? Mr. Bedford said: 
“It happens that | made an investment 
without sufficient investigation. The 
awakening was abrupt, indeed, when I dis- 
covered that my 19,000 shares of Corn 
Products preferred stock relied for divi- 
dends upon too many scattered, badly 
depreciated plants, largely engaged in 
making starch and glucose. I entered the 
management in order to protect my in- 
vestment.” 

The product of his and subsequent man- 
agements vigorous direction of the com- 
pany has, since 1915, been registered in 
an unusual illustration of the power of 
skill in corporate 
growth. Prior to 1915, the company’s com- 


ageressive creating 


mon stock had been low priced. Since 


Total Funded 

Assets Debt 
1910... ho. 8 5 Ree 
1920..... 140,311,310 $10,233,000 
5930... rk | ae 
1940.... 198,432,985 10,000,000 
oe ee 249,568,150 10,000,000 
1948 275,843,355 10,000,000 
1949** ..... 294.800,000 10,000,000 


# Disregarding preferred dividend 


ch reserve net earnings would be: $6.65; 





arrears of over $30 per share; 
1947, $ 5; 1948, $8.09. 


1920, its dividend record has not been 
interrupted in any year; and for upward 
of 20 years it has been classed as a “busi- 
investment.” The preferred 
stock has been a steady annual payer of 
$7 a share in dividends since 1917, after 
paying up $19 a share of dividends in 
arrears in that year. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. lends 
itself to the subject of growth analysis 
among companies which give promise of 
overcoming past obstructions. A merger 
of five concerns which originally were all 
engaged in making a few products from 
corn, the company has long been known 
as the world’s largest producer of corn 
derivatives. About half of its output is 
now in bulk for the food and other indus- 


nessman’s 


Corporate Exhibit Illustrating ““Growth Company” Theme 
— American Can Company — 





No. of No. of . : 
Pref. Common —Per Common Share— 
Shares Shares Earnings Dividends 

412,333 $1.854 

412,333 4.72 — 
2,473,998 8.08 $5.00 
2,473,998 5.88 4.00 
2,473,998 7.66* 3.00 
2 2,473,998 oii" 4.00 
412,33: 2.473.998 10.02 4.00 
* Before inventory reserve—after 


** Partly estimated. 


Presentation of the statistics entails no suggestion to buy, sell or hold securities of the 
company mentioned—publication is merely to illustrate the discussion on this page. 
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tries, 30 per cent of it is livestock and 
poultry feeds, and 20 per cent in nationally 
advertised, packaged, trade-marked goods. 

Diversification extends over into chemi- 
cals and plastics, a fact worthy of the 
growth researcher's especial notice. For, 
although it might seem to be a far cry 
from so common a food raw material as 
corn to chemicals, the laboratory is a 
potent aid to modern corporate growth 
and demands attention when researchers 
are looking for companies which may be 
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currently small but contain potentials for 
wide diversification and merchandising. 
The company offers other suggestions 
to the investor searching for the seeds of 
erowth and capital gains. Although com- 
mon stock dividends were not paid for 14 
vears after the company’s formation (and 
started with $4 regular and a $2 extra for 
1920). it seldom missed a year without 
profits. From 1911 through 1915, for ex- 
ample, its net income on the common stock 
showed a zero only in 1912. In 1913, $1.01 
a share was reported, $1.35 in 1914 and 
$3.38 in 1915. The work of careful man- 
agement was recorded in a rise of total 
surplus from $6,065,000 in 1911 to $10.- 
354.300 in 1915. For 14 years earnings. 
with the exception of preferred stock divi- 
dends and interest, were invested in the 
business. but common stock dividends. 
once they were begun, reflected corporate 
growth and business enlargement on a 
solid basis by continuing year after year. 
The growth seeker will find another 


thought in the experience of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining. Strong management turned 
the tide from poorly rewarded operations 
to prosperous conditions because the com- 
pany had the material with which manage- 
ment could work. First, the basic Corn 
Products business was comprised of food 
and related products. Second, the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries constituted a 
going concern, with established markets 
for its basic products, even though the 
product range was narrow for a decade 
after the original consolidation occurred. 

It would be a question which analysts 
might debate at length, whether growth 
could more logically be sought in a com- 
pany equipped to expand its activities 
solely in the field for which it was estab- 
lished, or in another company with an 
established business which lent itseif na- 
turally to a wide range of products yet to 
he developed. In the corporate exhibit 
described thus far, it is seen that manage- 
ment progressed into a variety of plant 
output, and supplemented production with 
vigorous merchandising. For a markedly 
different area of growth which has been 
notable among industrial concerns, an 
illustration could be supplied by the 
American Can Co. 

This company is rated as the largest 
domestic maker of metal containers. Com- 
ment in a statistical manual reads: “Some 
growth potential resides in increasing use 
of general line cans and fibre containers” : 
hut if wider manufacturing were to be en- 
gaged in, the company would still be 
“sticking to its last.” making cans. Corn 


(Continued on page 9) 


“ge . . . . . . » 99 > - . rele < ; 
Some growth potential resides in increasing use of cans and containers,” states a recent analysis of this phase of the metals industry. 
The use of cans in the Hawaiian pineapple industry is shown in the two illustrations below. 
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(Continued 


inence on the economic Several 


stage. 


influences have combined to revive in- 
terest in securities. 

The New York Stock Exchange led the 
Way with a national campaign to em- 
phasize the value of common stock own- 
ership. The Stock Exchange. its member 
firms. and individuals have labored 
mightily to increase public ownership in, 
and knowledge of. securities. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to clarify and 
modify certain legislative and adminis- 
trative restraints on common stock in- 
vestment. 

These efforts. without question. have 
met with considerable success. More peo- 
ple are buying more securities. Two-mil- 
lion share days on the Exchange are no 


The 


Board has cut margin requirements. The 


longer a_ rarity. Federal Reserve 
Securities and Exchange Commission has 
shown a high degree of willingness to 
cooperate in solving some of the problems 
of the securities industry. 

Last. and possibly most important of 
all. the financial community has had the 
satisfaction of watching a bull market put 
on weight since mid-June. A rising mar- 
ket is proverbially the best medium in the 
world to stimulate the distribution of 
stock ownership. Recent strong demand 
for low-priced issues and stocks with a 
more speculative rating reflects broadened 
national interest. 

People who own stocks. people who are 
thinking of buying stocks. and people who 
would like to own stocks. are interested 
mainly in price and dividend. They want 
to know how much they must pay. they 
want to know the rate of income and. in 
a broad sense, what developments in busi- 
ness and government might affect that in- 
come, 

Sources of information are almost with- 

No individual 
could hope to tap them all. 
Newspapers and news agencies try to sift 


out number. investor—or 


speculator 


and digest a mass of figures. reports. de- 
cisions and plans. and present them to the 
reader in a readable and meaningful wav. 
Stock prices, of course. are the key 
stone of the entire structure. 
The Stock 


prices is one of the fastest and most ac- 


distribution of Exchange 
curate operations in the newspaper busi- 
ness. Most newspapers which print stock 
tables take the service supplied by The 
Associated Press. In New York City these 


° 
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AP Distributes Stock Market News 


from page 35) 


papers include “The Times,” “The Herald- 
Tribune.” and the “Wall Street Journal.” 

The heart of the AP stock tabulation 
service is on the fourth floor of The As- 
sociated Press Building at 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza. There is the center of a leased wire 
network — of than 35.000 miles 
stretching east Maine. south into 
Florida, and west to the Southwest and 


more 


into 


to the Coast. carrying financial prices ex- 
clusively. 

Radio stations broadcast selected lists. 
Beyond the borders, AP quotations are 
flashed to Europe. Canada, Central and 
South America. Hawaii. and the Far East. 
Before the war prices circulated through- 
out Europe. Restrictions on stock owner- 
ship and trading. however. have elim- 
inated most of this demand today. 


Vatter of Seconds 

Seconds after the stock ticker prints 
“close.” AP member newspapers have a 
complete alphabetical list of every stock 
traded that day, sales in each issue, daily 
high. low and final prices, and net 
changes. 

The finished product is the result of a 
mixture of split-second timing. perfect co- 
ordination. a crew of tabulators that op- 
erates with machine-like precision, ex- 
The technicalities of 


pert teletypists. 





ALL IN A DAY'S WORK! 


William D. Horgan is the author of 
the country’s most widely-published 
accounts of stock market activity. He 
covers the market for The Associated 
Press, serving newspapers and radio 
stations around the world. Mr. Hor- 
gan writes stock market “leads” six 
times a day, varying in length from 
100 to 700 words. On unusual days he 
writes more often. From 10 o'clock 
until 3 he is on a steady round of 
rapid price checking, fast-clicking 
analysis of economic and _ business 
events and swift copy production, do- 
ing a final “wrap-up” of the day’s 
proceedings at 4 o'clock. Following 
a stretch of practical experience in 
the securities market, Mr. Horgan 
turned in 1937 to newspaper work for 
the AP, where he has done financial 
writing ever since, with time out for 
a hitch in the Army. 











the work involve both tension and drama 
with parts played by men and machines, 

\ battery of tickers (shown on page 5) 
is lined up in the AP tabulation depart. 
ment. Each tabulator is assigned a ticker 
and a portion of the stock list. One man, 


for instance, takes “A” to “F,” another 
“G” to “L.” On days when stock trading 
is exceptionally heavy the sections may 
be reduced, say from “A” to “F” to 
“A to: “B” 

The master worksheet of the tabulator 
is a coded form with spaces for the yearly 
high-lows (filled in the day before). the 
printed name of the stock, dividend rate 
if any, open, high, low, close, and net 
change. Even on the busiest day the tab- 
ulator keeps abreast of the ticker tape rec- 
ord, constantly erasing, changing, check- 
ing. His sheets are up to the minute. These 
sheets give the day’s history of each stock 
at any moment. 

Minutes after the market’s opening, the 
master sheets start going to the wires. 
The wire operator does not type the name 
of the stock, but uses its code as it ap- 
pears on the master sheet. Admiral Corp.. 
lor instance, is coded on the master sheet 
as 1 H. Prices arrive in the offices of 
newspapers on a gummed tape. Admiral 
Corp. might appear like this: 1 H—.80— 
21—2314—2314—24—+ 4, 

ach newspaper is supplied with sets 
of forms with a code corresponding to the 
code on the master sheets. The forms con- 
tain every listed stock. The gummed tape 
is pasted down on the appropriate line 
and the list is ready to be set into type. 

It is common practice for various edi- 
tions of afternoon papers to be timed to 
stock prices at a given hour. This is par- 
ticularly true of the “market 
which reaches the street. in some cases, 
within less than half an hour after the 
market closes. The timing of afternoon 
editions is not only a matter of tradition 
newspapers but of 


edition’ 


and 
cents and reader habits. A market edition 
that reaches the street 10 or 15 minutes 


among dollars 


later than usual loses forever a surpris- 
ingly large part of that day’s sales. 

\fter the first set of prices is trans- 
mitted. a series of revisions is sent out so 
that at the final bell on the Exchange vir- 
tually all that remains to be tabulated is 
ticker 
transactions reported after trading has 


the “run-over” of the tape. or 
stopped for the day. Each revision carries 
only those stocks which have sold since 
the previous revision. Notes on the master 


‘Continued on page 12) 
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Preferred Stock Dividend Yields 


Stable For Third Year 


A FEATURE of preferred stocks listed 
£% on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the past three years has been the 
stability of income yields on dividends. 
With the cash dividend rate a_ fixed 
amount for each stock in nearly all cases, 
the natural comment is that price stabil- 
ity has also been notable. 

The median yield, which is the yield 
midway between the highest and the low- 
est. for 410 dividend-paying listed pre- 
ferreds in 1949 was 4.6 per cent at year- 
end prices. A year before it stood at 
1.8 per cent and at 4.7 per cent at final 
prices of 1947, At the end of 1948, 
the total of dividend-paying preferred 
stocks in the list was also 410, a coinci- 
dence as preferred issues are occasionally 
retired and are not always succeeded by 
another preferred stock of the company 
taking action. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 410 LiIsTED PREFERRED 
Stocks WuicH Patip CasH DIVIDENDS 


IN 1949 
By YIELD GROUPs - 
Per Cent No. of 
Yield Stocks 
ess Weak ss & & ow * w SS 
3.0 to 3.9 oe - ee oe ma oo Se 
1.0 to 4.9 Se hw & & = » Ta 
So a a 8 
6.0 to 6.9 <« & «2 GS = & wes 45 
7.0 to 7.9 ee A Oh Ua 19 
5.0 to 8.9 4 13 
OOandever . . s ss & 15 


Cash dividends upon which the statis- 
tics are based exclude arrearage payments 
in excess of the normal dividend rate. 

Holders of preferred stocks received 
last year $370,501.000, this total includ- 
ing payments on account of arrearages. 
In 1948, the aggregate of distributions 
was $414,071 .000. 

The tabulation shows that stocks were 
clustered densely around the median 
vield of 4.6 per cent, no less than 57 per 
cent of the 410 issues returning from 3 
per cent to 4.9 per cent. Still, about 22 
per cent of the group revealed a yield at 
vear-end prices of 6 per cent or more, 
and about 11 per cent offered a return 
of 7 per cent or more. Preferreds in the 
»s were fewer in 1949 


upper-yield range 


than in 1948: there was none in 1948 that 
paid the stockholder less than 3 per cent 
at end of the year prices. 

Investors who study the “spread” be- 
tween preferred stock yields and the in- 
come return on well-rated common stocks 
will note something more than the three- 
year stability of preferred stock yields. 
The median yield of 880-odd dividend- 
paying common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange is about 7 per 
cent. The spread between this percentage 
and the 4.6 per cent median of the pre- 
ferreds could be considered normal when 
industrial activity is such as to provide 
generally satisfactory net earnings for 
common stock dividends. 

In early 1946. it will be recalled, com- 
mon stocks reached so high an elevation 
that dividends. then lower than they are 
for many stocks today, vielded less than 
did front-rank preferred issues. Market 
logic suggested that common stocks were 
too high. as later events proved to be the 


case. 


%, | e 
Management Skill 
(Continued from page 7) 

Products entered into diversified produc- 
tion a long time ago. American Can has 
sought something of the same result in 
another way. By building up to about 70 
manufacturing plants and machine shops 
strategically spread geographically, it has 
minimized the effect of crop variations on 
its business. 


Wide Use of Product 

The endless variety of uses for con- 
tainers has also brought product diversi- 
fication. especially in recent years. Packers 
cans for food products. beer, soups, ete.. 
constitute one line: general purpose cans 
for paint, tobacco. chemicals, ete. com- 
prise another. And the progress of earn- 
ings has disclosed that the program stimu- 
lated growth of the company and of in- 
vestor income. Common stock dividends 
have been paid annually since 1923, Es- 
tablished in L901. the company had $21 
of accumulated back dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock by April 1, 1915, and at that 
time it paid off the arrears and went on a 
$7 annual basis which has been maintained 


ever since. The stock yields 3.8 per cent. 


Corn Products and American Can had 


parallel experiences in their early years 
in that preferred stockholders received 
fluctuating dividends and holders of com- 
mon stock nothing. But the historical rec- 
ord of the can company shows that the 
idea for a single line of products was more 
productive of profits than the corn manu- 
facturing concern realized. Although 
stockholders in American Can received no 
dividends for 22 years. and there was no 
balance available for such payments in a 
series of years until 1911. net income 
swelled thereafter: $8.86 a share was re- 
ported for 1912. $5.21 for 1913. $3.61 for 
1914 and $5.20 for 1915. 


Statistical Study 


As a guide in fundamentals for growth 
research, the American Can statistics on 
page 6 present a record worthy of study. 
Both exhibits employed in this discussion 
are, of course. detailed solely to illustrate 
the subject, No suggestion for purchase or 
sale of stocks is intended. An ambition 
spurring stock market analysts for a long 
time has been to discover “another Corn 
Products or another American Can” 
among promising companies of shorter 
histories. with managements that have 
demonstrated their efficiency in a fashion 
to arouse keen examination of the poten- 
tials of product appeal and merchandising 
vigor, plus an additional element, 

The ability of management to trim sails 
in respect to borrowed capital is a feature 
requiring considerable skill in analyzing 
balance sheets. An area of growth research 
of particular interest is to be found among 
corporations of the Stock Exchange list 
which have been rounding out their or- 
ganizations recently by (1) buying into 
other companies or (2) engaging in new 
product manufacture on a large scale... 
borrowing capital in order to accelerate 
management plans. 

The current dearth of ownership capital 
for use in expansion purposes has since 
1945 sharpened research on the financial 
side of growth studies. and investors face 
an absorbing undertaking when looking 
into situations where management has 
shown its worth in handling debt prob- 
lems to the advantage of common. stock 
owners. 
of debt 
for low-cost borrowed funds. effectively 


The emphasis is on “handling” 


employed. often afford a leverage recorded 
in increased earnings for dividends. Con- 
tra, many corporations with no debt. re- 
port relatively small earnings on common 


stock. Winttiam W. Crate 
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Announcements of new listings of securities are confined mainly to a brief description of the - : 
issuing corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed information is contained in the Listi 


N PW I sin 05 Applications which may be obtained from member firms of the New York Stock Exchange, * 
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the cost of the total utility plant of the 
company at Dec. 31, 1949. 

A new maximum demand on the com- 
pany’s system of 505,200 kilowatts was { 
established last December. The total 
rated capacity was 423,574 kilowatts as of 
Dec. 31, 1949, consisting of 334,674 | 










kilowatts of owned generating capacity r 
«9.000 “g” 0 = and 88,900 kilowatts of leased and firm- | 
ove 4 une : ah . 
; , 64% § purchased capacity. The maximum sys- | 0 
. es. nia iad he 

42.132 Shar, $100 stock tem capability during short peak periods N 
Pid © Gomme" is approximately 454,600 kilowatts and u 

share* ? PE - seneieeeiniien = . 
3 41 1.611 No Par >IN additional capacity to meet peak de mands 0 
™ bol : is being obtained on a short-term basis e 
mo from interconnections with other sys- p 
qicker ! 
tems. r 
At the company’s Edwardsport Station. . 

pan} I 

a new generating unit with a capacity of . 
10,000 kilowatts was placed in service on . 

Feb. 1, 1949, and an additional unit of 
60.000 kilowatts is scheduled for service 
late in 1951. Construction work is also ¢ 
in progress at a new generating station J 
Dresser Station of Public Service Co. of Indiana on Wabash River near Terre Haute. located on White River, near Noble sville, : 
where the first unit of 40,000 kilowatts is ; 


. i ; ‘ : ad . . . . sw whnerte > 3 -ervice r 05 
>! BLIC Service Company of Indiana. sisting as it does of medium-size and expected to be in service by July, 1950. 





Inc.. the largest electric utility in that smaller communities. has been benefited and a second unit of the same capacity is 
state, provides “electric service to 624 by the strong trend toward decentraliza- scheduled for completion before the end 
communities and rural areas located in tion of industry. of the year. 
70 counties. The company operates in Since the end of the war, the company The company’s reports show net income 
north central, central and southern Indi- has been expanding its generating, trans- of $7.593.421 in 1949, compared with 
ana, an area of prosperous farms and mission and distribution facilities. Ex- $6,833,213 in the preceding year. Per 
growing industrial importance. penditures for additional electric facilities share earnings were $2.48 last year. 

The extent and character of the com- have been in excess of $55,000,000, an against $2.67 on a smaller number of ; 
pany’s growth during the past ten years amount which is more than one-third of | shares outstanding in 1948. 
may be gauged by the following com- ( 
parison of kilowatt-hour sales for the ; ( 
vears 1949 and 1940: ’ 

1949 1940 | 

(000 omitted) ' 

Domestic . . . 380,637 134,635 i 

Commercial 223,976 97,907 é; 
Industrial. 1.025.154 367.644 

Public authoritie. 106.013 36.154 

To other utilities . 399,362 109,904 

All other . ; 37.101 57.336 
2.172.243 802.580 


Because of its location, its proximity to 
raw materials, a good labor supply and 
an adequate supply of electric power. 
Indiana has been in a strategic position 
to attract new industries. In addition. 
the territory served by the company, con- 
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Edwardsport, Ind.. Station, where a new 60.000-KW unit will be in service in 1951. 
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Florida Power 
& Light Company 


2,450,000 Shares 
Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: FPL 














HE Florida Power & Light Company 

until Feb. 15, 1950, was a totally 
owned subsidiary of the American Power 
& Light Company. It is an operating public 
utility principally engaged in the business 
of generating, transmitting and selling 
electric energy, from which it derives ap- 
proximately 96 per cent of its operating 
revenues. The company is also engaged 
in the business of manufacturing, distrib- 
uting and selling gas, operating wholly 
within Florida. 

The territory served with electricity 
comprises most of the area along the east 
coast of Florida, with the exception of 
Jacksonville and vicinity and five other 
municipalities where municipal electric 
systems are in operation. Population 
served is approximately 1,000,000, and 
has more than doubled since 1930, while 
that of Florida was increasing 70 per cent 
and that of the nation only 21 per cent 
through July 1, 1949. 


Tourists vs. Factories 


The tourist trade, both summer and 
winter, is the principal business activity 
served by the company and 54 per cent 
of its annual revenue is obtained from the 
Greater Miami area. Manufacturing is be- 
coming relatively more important, but as 
yet there are very few factory towns in 
Florida. As a result, approximately 87 per 
cent of electric and gas operating revenue 
is derived from residential and commercial 
customers, 

While the tourist business is the leading 
industry in Florida, estimated at $800,- 
000,000 in 1949, the state produced more 
oranges and more grapefruit during the 
past season than all the rest of the country 
combined. The citrus crop was worth more 
than $182,000,000. Florida produced more 
than 87,000 carloads of winter vegetables 
in the 1948-49 season, valued at approxi- 
mately $116,000,000. 

The company served, on the average, 
over 290,000 customers during the 12 


months ended Oct. 21, 1949. The number 
of electric customers has increased stead- 
ily during the last 15 years, the corpora- 
tion reports, with little deviation in any 
year, at the rate of 8.2 per cent annually. 
Customers have more than doubled since 
1940. Summer business is increasing more 
rapidly than that of the winter period, as 
evidenced by a ratio of 86.3 per cent. in 
1948-49, compared with 69.5 per cent in 
1929-30. 

The company’s energy sales during the 
past 15 years have increased steadily, with 
very little deviation, at the rate of nearly 
14 per cent per year, annually. There was 
not a year, according to the management. 
in which the company’s sales showed a 
decrease, as compared with decreases for 
the industry as a whole in 1938, 1945 and 
1946. Total kilowatt hour sales in 1949 
exceeded 1,200,000,000, more than three 
times the sales in 1940, 

In order to keep pace with the growing 
demand for electric power, the company 
has installed 262.000 KW gross capability 
in generating equipment since Jan. 1, 1940. 
This is an increase of approximately 175 
per cent. Under construction at this time 
are additions which will add another 
53,000 KW by the end of 1951. 

Total operating revenues for the 12 
months ended October 31, 1949, exceeded 
$40,300,000, and net income for that 
period was $5,629,261. Common dividends 
of $1.20 per share were declared in the 
period, as compared with $1.12 in 1948 
and $1.01 in 1947. Dividends have been 
paid at the rate of 30 cents a share quar- 
terly since June. 1948. 








McCord Corporation 


37,352 Shares 


$2.50 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Par $50 


383.956 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $3 


Ticker Symbol: MCR 











cCORD CORPORATION celebrated 
M its Golden Anniversary in 1946. 
It is one of the leading manufacturers of 
heat transfer surface, automobile radia- 
tors, refrigeration condensers, metallic 
gaskets, and force feed lubricators. The 
business of the corporation can be traced 
to one of its predecessors, McCord Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., which was in- 
corporated in 1908. The present company 
was incorporated in 1923 under the name 
of the McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. 
The corporation is credited by the in- 
dustry with being a pioneer in the develop- 

































Cutler plant of Florida 
Power & Light, showing 
outdoor installation made 
possible by the climate. 








ment of automotive radiators and metallic 
easkets. Some of its early customers were 
Cadillac. Ford. Dodge, EMF, Chalmers. 
and Hupmobile. More than 18,000,000 
trucks. and 
equipped with McCord radiators. 


cars. tractors have been 

In addition to the main office and plant 
in Detroit. Michigan. McCord also has 
plants in the following locations: Wyan- 
dotte and Grand Rapids. Michigan: Ply- 
mouth and Washington, Indiana: Wau- 
\\ indsor. 


Ontario. Canada. The corporation is cur- 


seon and London. Ohio: and 
rently engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing radiators, gaskets, and car 
heaters for the automotive industry (both 
as original and as replacement equip- 
ment): condensers and evaporators for 
than 
10,000,000 refrigerators have been equip- 
ped with MeCord spiral 


finned tubing for cooling units: unit heat- 


the refrigeration industry (more 


condensers ) : 
ers for heating industrial and commercial 


feed 


The corporation also is a distributor of 


buildings: and force lubricators. 


replacement automotive mufflers, — tail 
pipes. and exhaust pipes manufactured 
for it by others. The replacement division 
sells its products through more than 3.000 
automotive distributors in this country, 
South 


and Asiatie countries. 


Canada. America, and European 

The corporation manufactures radia- 
tors for many of the automotive produc- 
ers. Force feed lubricators, used to supply 
positive lubrication on oil, gas, and Diesel 


stationary engines. air Compressors, and 
other heavy machinery, are manufactured 
for such customers as Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Worthington. Cooper-Bessemer, Clark 
Brothers. and National Supply Co. 

During the war period. McCord pro- 
duced its products for both 
civilian and Government end use and also 
special war products. In regard to the 
latter, it is noteworthy that the prepon- 
derance of all helmets for the armed 
forees during World War IL were pro- 
duced by McCord. 


regular 


Growth of Sales 


Annual sales volume of the corpora- 
tion increased from $3.285.000 to $33.- 
275.000 1932 to 1949. During 
1949. regular quarterly dividends of 621 
cents per share were paid on the preferred 
stock, Dividends of $2.00 per share were 
paid on the common stock. In addition to 
cash dividends. shares were distributed 
on a share-for-share basis to the holders 
of common stock in December, 1948. 

Reported net profit for the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31. 1949, was $2.139,.073. or 
$5.33 per common share. Reported sales 
for the first quarter of the 1949-50 fiscal 
year, which reflected effects of the steel 
strike, were $6,783.403; net profits were 


from 


$571,931, representing $1.43 per com- 
mon share. Working capital at the end 
of the fiscal year was $6,610,902, with a 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities 


of 4.1 to 1. 





Wind velocities as high as 120 mph are used to test auto radiators in this tunnel. 
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AP Distributes News 
of Stock Market 


(Continued from page 8) 


sheet tell the operator which prices to 
send. 

The achieve an ex- 
traordinary degree of accuracy. Special 


Wire operators 
training is needed to qualify for the 
tabulation department and the job calls 
for premium pay. The machine transmits 
nearly 20.000 characters per hour. One 
operator recently finished 50 hours of 
working time before he made his first slip. 

Tabulation and distribution of prices 
is not the end of the operation. Sheets are 
summed in the New York AP office just 
as they are at receiving points all over the 
country and given a constant checking. 
Errors are thus kept to the minimum, and 
when found are corrected immediately, 
dispatched with priority over other copy. 


Extra Services 

\fter the final revision has been sent. 
and some of the tenseness removed from 
the air of the tabulating department, there 
is still another job. Some of the largest 
newspapers get extra service, such as 
stock yields, bid and offered prices, and 
vearly high-lows. The end of each month 
and year create additional problems as 
monthly and annual high-lows flow out 
over the wires. 

At the end of this month, late in the 
day, the tabulators will quietly collapse 
at their desks and Helen Brown, presiding 
genius of stock tabulating. will think 
once more that maybe removing fuses 
from old bombs would be an easier way 
to make a living. 

The next day the work starts all over 
again! 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation as well as comment regarding 
any securities referred to in THE Ex- 
CHANGE, been obtained from 
sources deemed to be reliable, but 
THE EXCHANGE assumes no responsi- 
bility for their accuracy or complete- 
ness. 


have 


Veither such information nor 
any reference to any particular securi- 
ties is intended to be or should be 
considered as in any way a recom- 
mendation for the purchase, sale or 
retention of any such securities. 
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WEST ST. 


PAUL, MINN. 


... L recently became acquainted with your 
publication, THe Excuance. I have been 
in the market for some 15 years, taking sev- 
eral publications but never had heard of your 
magazine. I consider it essential reading for 
all investors and will aim to make a number 
of friends acquainted with it, especially some 
recent new investors. 


E.. W.-H. 


Editor’s Note: This opportunity is taken to say 
that THE EXxcHANGE completed its tenth year 
with the December, 1949, issue. During those 
years, the publication’s contents have been 
moulded to meet the expressed desires of readers 
in all of the states for factual information about 
securities listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, along with conservative comment on 
listed company activities and stock market affairs. 


OAK PARK, ILL. 


Occasionally, I notice the question is asked, 
why does the “little fellow” buy stocks? He 
may know but he needs to be reminded in 
plain language that dividends and the hope 
of increases in value (of his investment) are 
only part of it. A few messages not about 
“equity” stock, not about “venture” capital, 
but in plain terms would help the entire na- 
tion....If business is to expand adequately 
and furnish additional jobs, there must be a 
new attitude toward plain old-fashioned com- 
mon stock in new enterprises, 


W. G. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The stock market used to be called a ba- 
rometer of business conditions, with a true 
barometric function of forecasting the busi- 
ness weather well in advance of a changing 
situation. Some observers thought such fore- 
casting could apply to a change for better or 


worse as long as six months ahead. Applying 
this idea, it would have been logical to see a 
declining market in January. Many economic 
commentators, you will recall, were quoted 
as this year opened as anticipating industrial 
recession after mid-year, The market, though, 
appeared to ignore such expectation: it has 
been nothing more than uneven so far (to 
January 20) which would indicate a firm 
undertone, especially after a six months’ rise 
of prices. Perhaps the 


‘discounting” quality 
of stocks has been superceded by a more 
powerful influence—the decision of rank-and- 
file owners of common stocks to keep their 
stocks, unmoved by long-held theories. To 
keep them for dividend income regardless 
of price fluctuations. 


DARIEN, CONN. 

... Periodic investment by means of such 
instruments as savings and loan associations 
is, of course, well known to thousands of 
savers. I have long practiced this method, 
but finding pleasantly not long ago that in- 
come would permit something more, it was 
helpful to find attention being given periodic 
purchases of common stocks in your maga- 
zine. The method of investing “equal amounts 
of money at evenly spaced time” ought to be 
known by more people... 

Ww. Ss: ¢. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dividend records which appear in your 
columns now and then are, of course, defi- 
nitely informative. Besides, they save a reader 
much laborious work when, already knowing 
the high-grade common stocks he wants to 
look up, they so often are to be found in your 
tables together with pertinent facts compactly 
arranged. It is not only to compliment your 
editors on their on-the-button work that I am 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


writing. I’d also like to give you a thought 
which may not have occurred to you. The divi- 
dend statistics are primarily useful to invest- 
ors who are seeking a good to high return 
on their funds, but there is another field of 
readers, Those who are not eager to detect 
sizable cash dividend returns. On the con- 
trary, having sufficient incomes and keeping 
a wary eye on income taxes, these persons 
want quality stocks that look as though they 
might improve a holder’s asset position—so 
they examine the dates when well-maintained 
dividends were begun (as evidence of strong 
management in so-called dynamic industries ) 
and consider dividends and yields of subor- 
dinate interest. P: A 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. 


Having begun as a young man to buy well- 
known common stocks of old companies... 
it is a satisfaction to check them over occa- 
sionally. The check-ups have been made when 
prices were low and when they were high... 
and always impressed upon me that averag- 
ing in good issues pays off. B: J. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Time was (as oldsters like me can recall) 
when competitive price wars were what dis- 
turbed steel company earnings more than 
any other adverse influence. Plain economic 
good sense among competitors finally took 
hold, aided by steel company realignments; 
and that situation was pretty well solved. The 
industry seldom had to be concerned 60 years 
ago about fuel supplies. Steel could be made, 
even if it had to be sold at a loss at times. It 
is an unpleasant novelty, against the back- 
ground of the past, to discover that “soft 
coal,” one of the most plentiful gifts of Na- 
ture, can be in such short supply at the mills 
as to keep steel from being made. Times cer- 
tainly do change! F. D. 





Have you ever looked 
at investment ¢hzs way ? 


For years the New York Stock Exchange has urged investors to get the facts; to base their judgment 
only on dependable information. This means—now your securities! It also means—know your broker! 
y Your broker should be far more than merely an agent for the purchase or sale of securities. As a 
businessman whose relationships with clients are close and highly professional...as the trusted custodian 
of securities... as one whose experience and judgment are drawn upon constantly... he should be a man 
of unquestioned integrity and responsibility. In fact, your broker should meet ail the following tests: 


. INTEGRITY ... This is the first essential for 
membership in the New York Stock Exchange. Only 


those who meet exacting standards can qualify. 


. HIGH STANDARDS OF BUSINESS CONDUCT... 

Members and partners of Member Firms of the Ex- 
change agree to conduct their affairs in accordance 
with a code of self-regulation unsurpassed anywhere 
for strictness. These Exchange rules cover, among 
a great many other things, the amount of capital to 
be maintained ... disclosure to customers of the 
Firm’s financial condition . .. plus specific require- 
ments for handling customers’ orders and securities. 
The purpose of all these rules is clearly stated in 
the Exchange’s constitution: “To maintain high 


standards of commercial honor and integrity. 


3. PROFESSIONAL SERVICE ... Through more 
than 1500 offices, located in nearly 400 communities 
from coast to coast, Member Firms offer investors 
an efficient and thoroughly professional service. 
Whatever the investor’s needs — research, consul- 
tation, handling of orders or information about 
opening an account—his requirements are met by 
trained personnel. Representatives of Member Firms 
who handle customers’ accounts are registered with 
the Exchange and each new registrant must pass a 
searching examination as to character, experience 


and competence. 


These facts, we believe, demonstrate the importance of 
knowing your broker. They also indicate some of the 
many positive advantages of doing your investment 
business with a Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


& New York Stock EXCHANGE 











